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Town Méeétins : 


Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the Air 


* George’ V. Denny, Jr., Moderator ~ 


Is the Full Employment Bill a Threat 


to Private 


Announcer: 

The Reader’s Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another stirring ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives you both 
sides of issues affecting your life 
and mine. Tonight here at Town 
Hall in New York, four authorities 
clash ovet a question that involves 
the economic future of the entire 
country. 

Now to open this important ses- 
sion, The Reader’s Digest brings 
you the president of Town Hall, 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Our 
question tonight “Is the Full Em- 
ployment Bill a Threat to Private 
Industry?” is the topic over which 
sharp controversy is raging. It 
passed the United States Senate last 


Industry? 


week in amended form and the bill 
now goes to the House for con- 
sideration. 

So we find ourselves right in the 
midst of a nation-wide controversy 
over a piece of legislation high on 
President Truman’s “must” list in- 
his high postwar recovery pro- 
gram. The stated purpose of the 
bill is to guarantee jobs for all who 
want to work. The President is 
directed, among other things, to 
study and forcast the employment 
opportunities for the next fiscal 
year. If it looks to him as if there 
will not be jobs for all who may 
want them, he is directed to recom- 
mend, and I quote, ‘‘a general pro- 
gtam for assuring full employment 
together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as he may 
deem necessary or desirable.” 

As amended the bill requires 
that any program of federal in- 
vestment and. expenditure for the 
fiscal year of 1948 or later shall be 


accompanied by a program of taxa- 
tion designed and calculated to 
ptevent any net increase in the 
national debt provided this does 
not interfere with the goal of full 
employment. 

I realize I haven’t done full jus- 
tice to the bill, but that’s the sub- 
stance of it. 

Opponents of the bill maintain 
that it is a threat to private in- 
dustry and’ their spokesmen here 
tonight are Congressmen Carl Hin- 
shaw of California and Mr. James 
L. Donnelly, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association. 

Speaking for the bill are Senator 
Wayne Morse, Republican of 
Oregon, and Mr. James B. War- 
burg, author of the book, For- 
eign Policy Begins at Home. We 
hear first from the Congressman 
from California, Congressman Carl 
Hinshaw. (Applause.) 


Congressman Hinshaw: 

The ancient Romans advised 
against trusting the Greeks even 
when they brought gifts. If he 
who has sworn in his beard to 
destroy you comes smiling and 
bringing a gift, beware. That is an 
old trick told in songs and stories 
since ancient time. 

It began with the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. There was the 
Trojan horse, and Little Red. Rid- 
ing Hood said, “My, what great 
big eyes you have, grandma.” 

Now we have a bill in Congress, 


the title of which says that it is 


for the purpose of establishing a 
national policy and program for 


assuring continuing full employ- | 


ment in a free competitive 
economy. 


; 


The bill is on the must list of — 


the Communist Party, the Citizen’s 
Political Action Committee, and all 
the socialist and left wing organi- 
zations in the country. Just imagine, 
the Communist Party—the party 
of Marx and Lenin, the party in 
America that takes its orders from 
Moscow—plus the Socialists, en- 
dorsing a bill which starts out by 
saying, “The Congress hereby de- 
clares that it is the policy of the 
United States to foster free com- 
petitive enterprise and the invest- 
ment of private capital in trade and 
commerce.” That strikes a false 
chord. These people are hell-bent 
on destroying the private enter- 
prise system. Why should they now 
be so hell-bent to get this bill 
passed? 

There must be more to the bill 
than meets the eye. Indeed it is a 
cleverly drafted bill. It is as in- 
nocent im appearance as a new- 
born babe. As it came to the floor 
of the United States Senate, there 
was no power granted to the Presi- 
dent that he does not have already. 
It is full of phrases no one could 
take exception to. 

Who could be opposed to the 
ptinciple that everybody should 
have the opportunity to be em- 
ployed in a useful and gainful 
job? Nobody is opposed to that 


idea. Everybody is in favor of full 
employment. I am, you are, all of 
us are in favor of full employment. 

So there must be something else 
tucked away in its language that 
these people are very anxious to 
get. They certainly wouldn’t swal- 
low that first sentence unless there 
‘was meat for them inside. They 
like to refer to this bill as ‘the 
right to work bill” and as a “sec- 
ond bill of rights.” The official 
title of the bill is “The Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1945.” 

Those titles and the propaganda 
that goes with them are a fraud 
and a deception upon the people. 
The sponsors of the bill admit, in 
fine print, however, that the bill 
does not establish a right to a job, 
it only attempts to assure oppor- 
tunities for employment in private 
enterprise. 

As matters stand today, the 
workers have been given to under- 
stand that this bill in its original 
form gives them the right to their 


jobs—to: have a job, to keep a 


job—a right that may be enforced. 
This bill does nothing of the kind 
and its authors admit it. To that 
extent, it is a fraud upon the for- 
gotten man. 

Perhaps that is the one reason 
‘why the Communist Party supports 
the bill. A misunderstanding is 
created which the Communists can 
use to their political advantage and 
they are expert in both creating 
confusions and misunderstapding 


and then using that situation to 
create unrest and dissatisfaction. 

But there must be another rea- 
son, a greater reason than that for 
the Communists and the Socialists 
endorsement of this bill. Not hav- 
ing a scheming type of mind, my- 
self, I may not fathom their reason- 
ing and hence can be wrong. But 
the practical mechanics of the bill 
would require the setting up in 
the President’s Bureau of the Bud- 
get an enormous planning bureau 
with divisions by industry and by 
geographical regions. This would 
be the equivalent of the Soviet 
Gosplan or Central Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, the Soviet Agency 
that produces their five-year-plan. 

Slow strangulation of private en- 
terprise by strikes, sit-downs and 
slow-downs will require more and 
more reliance upon Government 
and finally the demand that Gov- 
ernment take over, first the trans- 
portation and communication fa- 
cilities, then the factories and 
mines, and finally the farms and 
homes of the United States. 

With an American Gosplan set 
up ready made, the United States 
can become a vassal state of the 
USSR. 

To that extent, at least, this bill 
is a threat to private enterprise, 
but, if the left-wing groups of this 
country are sincere in their support 
of this bill and the private enter- 
prise system, and will join in those 
measures necessary to really make 
it work, such as cessation of strikes, 


honest application of a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay to help cut 
the cost of production, and co- 
operate with management in solv- 
ing management’s problems, and, 
if management shall likewise co- 
operate with the workers in their 
problems, this bill can become a 
great boon to this land of the free. 

You can make your own guesses 
for the future, but I believe that 
until that attitude is changed, the 
practical application of this bill can 
be nothing less than a threat to the 
ptivate enterprise system. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Hin- 
shaw. Now, let’s hear the opposite 
view from Mr. James P. Warburg, 
former director of the Overseas 
Branch of the OWI and author of 
the recent book, Foreign Policy 
Begins At Home. Mr. Warburg. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Warburg: 


This is like old times. I haven’t 
heard the Bolshevik bogey dragged 
out since about a year ago. (Ap- 
plause.) At that time, the campaign 
orators of a certain political party 
were making it their favorite 
theme. If I remember correctly, it 
wasn’t much of a success with the 
American people. 

Congressman Hinshaw skillfully 
avoided saying that he was either 
for or against the full-employment 
bill. He says he distrusts it be-. 
cause the Communists are for it. 


On that basis he might also distrust _ 


the bill to eliminate racial . dis- 
crimination or a policy of fighting 
fascism wherever it may be found. 
(Applause.) 

The Communists are for a lot 
of good things, as well as for a 
lot of bad things. But let us not 
waste time over the ancient red 
herring. 

In one thing I agree with Con- 
gressman Hinshaw. He said that 


the bill, as passed by the Senate, 


was a fraud. I think so, too, and 
I am sorry to have to say so since 
my distinguished colleague, for 
whose intelligence and integrity I 
have the highest regard, voted for it. 

The scene in the Senate Chamber 
last Friday was a strange cere- 
monial of emasculation in which 
the sponsors and supporters of the 
bill welcomed defeat as if it were 
victory, while those who destroyed 
the bill pretended that they had 
merely improved and clarified it. 

One Senator had the courage to 
describe truthfully the travesty 
which had been enacted. Senator 
Barkley characterized the emascu- 
lated measure in these words: “It 
now guarantees everybody out of 
work the right to seek a job if he 
can find one.” 

In other words, if it is conven- 
ient for the Government to help 
him, it will do'so. The fatal amend- 
ments were sponsored by Senators 
Radcliffe of Maryland, and Taft 
of Ohio. Mr. Radcliffe had pre- 
viously made his attitude quite 


: 
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clear when he said, ‘There can be 
no such thing in this country as 
full employment,’ and admitted 
that he favored a return to the 
dole. 

Senator Taft has, as you know, 
an almost unbelievable record of 
having opposed every measure vital 
to the national interest. (Ap- 
plause.) He opposed fortifying 
Guam, lifting the arms embargo, 
Selective Service, and lend-lease. 
Had Senator Taft’s policies pre- 
vailed, the atomic bomb might have 
fallen upon New York instead of 
upon Hiroshima. Most certainly 
we should at this moment be fight- 
ing a desperate two-front war for 
the defense of this hemisphere, in- 
stead of being privileged to discuss 
the problems of peace. 

Fortunately, Senator Taft was 
unsuccessful in opposing all those 
measures of preparedness which 
laid the foundations of victory. 


Unfortunately, unless, under 


pressure of an aroused people, the 


House reverses the Senate, Senator 
Taft and those who think like him 
will have succeeded in sabotaging 
the first great preparedness measure 
for peace. That is what the orig- 
inal bill was—a peacetime pre- 
paredness measure. Its aim was to 
create ways and means by which the 
people of the United States might 
in the future anticipate economic 
depressions, offset or cushion their 
impact, and thus prevent the set- 
ting in of the familiar spiral of 
misery. 


The original bill might have 
been more accurately entitled, “A 
Full Production and Full Employ- 
ment Bill.” It would be only half 
correct to describe a buffalo nickel 
as a five-cent piece with a buffalo 
on it, neglecting to mention the 
Indian on the other side. Yet this 
is what we do when we speak of a 
full-employment bill, forgetting 
that the other side of full employ- 
ment is full production. 

Once this is clear, to ask whether 
a real full employment bill is a 
threat to private industry is like 
asking whether hay is a threat to a 
donkey. At that, a donkey does 
not need hay as badly as private 
industry needs full employment. A 
donkey can live without hay if he 
must, but private industry cannot 
live without customers. 

The original bill sought to guar- 
antee every willing and. able worker 
a chance to earn a decent living. 
In so doing, it would have guaran- 
teed to private industry and to 
agriculture the widespread stable 
of purchasing power without which 
they cannot prosper. 

In other words, the original bill 
did not only guarantee jobs to 
workers, it also guaranteed a steady 
market to businessmen and farmers. 
The emasculated bill, passed by the 
Senate, guarantees nothing. It is 
like an endorsement on a check 
which says “I promise to pay if I 
have the money and if I feel 
like it.” 

Unlike the original measure, the 


Taft-Radcliffe substitute is a threat 
to private industry because it 
makes practically certain that some- 
day in the near future we shall 
again face depressions without 
means to prevent great masses of 
human beings from suffering the 
indignity and hardship of enforced 
idleness. 

I doubt whether the private 
enterprise system could survive an- 
other such catastrophe. The people 
of this country are not going back 
to the dole and to apple selling. 

They are eventually going to 
exercise their sovereign rights 
somehow to create economic free- 
doms commensurate with the po- 
litical freedoms they have so long 
enjoyed and cherished. (Applause.) 

They are going to make the 
right to earn a decent living as 
much a reality as the right of free 
speech. 

Peace and full employment go 
hand in hand. They have become 
the twin inseparable objectives of 
mankind. Private industry has a 
stake in both objectives. It has a 
stake in peace and it has a stake 
in the enactment of a law which 
will unconditionally pledge the 
full resources and power of the 
Nation to the elimination of mass 
unemployment. Anything less 
would be a betrayal of the Amer- 
ican tradition. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Warburg. Here’s 
one of the businessmen from the 


> 


_ previous system. 


this bill either in its original form 
or as amended. The executive vice 
president of the Illinois Manufac 
turer’s Association, Mr. James L. 
Donnelly. Mr. Donnelly. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Donnelly: 


The so-called full-employment 
bill starts out by stating a high 
and noble purpose. However, the 
provisions of the bill are so con- 
trary to the sound principles which 
have made this country the greatest 
and most prosperous in the world, 
that it is not only a threat to pri- 
vate industry but to our whole sys- 
tem of economic and political free- 
dom. 

The bill states that it is a policy 
of the United States to foster free 
and competitive enterprise. While 
at the same time it actually pro- 
poses to substitute a government 
of planned economy based on gov- 
ernment spending. 

The measure purports to encour- 
age private investments. Yet its 
provisions carry the most frighten- 
ing threat imaginable to investors 
—an unlimited public debt. 

It proposes to guarantee jobs 
for all yet it strikes at the very 
heart of the system that has con- 
tributed more to human welfare 
and to human happiness than any 
This bill pro- 
poses to put into the hands of 
federal bureaucracy once and for 
all the final responsibility for the 


State of Illinois who is opposed to » economic welfare of the people. 
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I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have just concluded a. successful 
war against governments that have 
operated upon this theory, and I 
don’t believe that the people of 
this country, and particularly the 


returning soldiers who have had a 
firsthand opportunity to see how 


government control of everybody 
and everything operates abroad, 
want that kind of supergovern- 
ment at home. 

Let’s see how well equipped our 
Government is to undertake this 
colossal task. Under this measure 
the President is required to draw 
up a periodic budget setting up, 
first, what will be needed in the 
way of production, investments, 
and expenditures for full employ- 
‘ment; second, current and foresee- 
able trends; and third, the planned 
economic program for assurance of 
continuing full employment, in- 
cluding comprehensive legislative 
recommendations. 

The President, in making his 
complicated estimates, must gather 
facts regarding the 3,000,000 busi- 
ness units, the 165,000 govern- 
mental units, the 6,000,000 farm- 
ers, and the 132 other individuals 
in this country not engaged in 
farming. 

The practical difficulties involved 
is making predictions of the type 
required by this measure are well 
illustrated by the fact that the Fed- 
eral Administration, in making the 
relatively simple forecast of fed- 
eral expenditures, missed by 14 per- 


cent in 1935, 30 percent in 1937 
and 27 percent in 1939. 

The likelihood of the Govern- 
ment making dependable forecasts 
of the elaborate type suggested by 
this measure is indeed remote. The 
President is required, under this 
measure, to estimate the size of the 
labor force during the ensuing 
year. If he predicts a shortage of 
jobs and recommends a compre- 
hensive program of legislation, as 
contemplated by this bill, confi- 
dence in the economic outlook will 
be impaired and decreased produc- 
tion with increased unemployment 
will result. If, on the other hand, 
he overestimates the number of 
jobs, the political prestige of the 
President would suffer. 

The real issue presented by this 
bill is whether Congress should 
enact a law guaranteeing that here- 
after, forever, every man, woman, 
and child who is able to work and 
seeking to work, shal] be provided 
with useful, remunerative, regular, 
full-time jobs. 

Such a guarantee would be a 
serious, a solemn and _ inviolate 
promise by our Government to 
every man, woman, and child who 
is able to work and seeking work. 
Certainly such a promise should 
not be made unless it is intended 
to be carried out, and, unless it is 
possible to carry it out, and unless 
those who make that promise and 
guarantee know that it can and 
will be carried out under any and 
all conditions that may arise. 


Of course, such a guarantee by 
the Government could not be car- 
ried out unless the Government 
undertook to manage and control 
everybody and everything. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the measure would be impractical 
in operation, that the administra- 
tion of the measure would be 
honeycombed with political ex- 
pediency, that the measure would 
result in a system of planned econ- 
omy, and that the measure is, ac- 
cordingly, undesirable from the 
standpoint of the general public, 
the standpoint of the worker, and 
from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer, and that it should be 
promptly and finally rejected by 
the Federal Congress. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Donnelly. Now 
here’s the Senator from Oregon, 
one of the co-sponsors of the bill, 
so let’s hear now from the Hon- 
orable Wayne Morse, Republican 


of Oregon. Senator Morse. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator Morse: 

Ladies and_ gentlemen, the 


poisoning infection of unemploy- 
ment in our American body politic 
cannot be cured with arguments 
by invective and name calling. 
Neither will the repetition of con- 
fessions of faith in private enter- 
prise as an economic god produce 
any miraculous cure of America’s 


systemic, economic disease, namely, 


periodic unemployment. 
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Hence, with those two observa- 
tions, I feel that it is fair to lay 
aside most of the comments pre- 
viously made tonight by my very 
good and respected friends, Mr. 
Hinshaw and Mr. Donnelly. 

However, in passing, I would 
say to Mr. Warburg that I do not 
think that he should try to make 
cut of this occasion an Irish wake. 
Rather, his heart should be gay 
and not sad, because the bill was 
not murdered, or even injured, by 
amendments in the Senate, false 
newspaper obituary notices not- 
withstanding. 

As I see it, the full-employment 
bill is an economic health insur- 
ance policy for the private enter- 
prise system. Instead of being a 
threat to the private enterprise 
system, it gives great assurance of 
the survival of that system in a 
world which today is questioning 
the advantages of a private enter- 
prise economy. 

As a Republican and a staunch 
believer in the importance of mak- 
ing the private enterprise system 
succeed, I am proud to be one of 
the co-sponsors of the Full Em- 
ployment Bill because I believe 
that maintaining full employment 
is absolutely essential to preserv- 
ing our private enterprise economy. 

If we lose that economy, we 
will lose many of our democratic 
tights as well, because I do not 
believe that under our form of 
government we can separate our 


‘ 
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economy from our political democ- 
racy itself. (Applause.) 

The alternative to our system 
of private enterprise necessarily 
must be some form of federally 
regimented economy. Economic 
totalitarianism and political totali- 
tarianism ‘are inseparable just as I 
believe political democracy and 
private enterprise are inseparable. 

The common men and women 
of America know that it is un- 
necessary for them to be dunked 
periodically in the cold misery and 
sufferings of mass unemployment 
because of a lack of vision, sound 
economic planning, and courageous 
statesmanship on the part of their 
national, political, and industrial 
leaders. 

The full-employment bill seeks 
to help remove the fear of want 
in America. Its objectives and pro- 


cedures, as summarized by the 


chairman, are plain and simple. 

In view of the bill’s objectives 
and procedures for democratic, 
economic planning, I am at a loss 
tc understand the opposition to the 
bill on the part of some conserv- 
ative businessmen and politicians. 

I wonder if it can be possible 
that consciously or unconsciously 
the opponents of the bill are eco- 
nomic fatalists who really believe 
that the private enterprise system 
must necessarily follow a cycle of 
“boom and bust,” of prosperity 
followed by hungry depressions. 


As I listened to the opponents 
of the bill in the Senate debate 
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last week I became convinced that 
most of them had no real con- 
fidence in the ability of private 
enterprise to provide continuing 
full employment and a decent 
standard of living for those in 
this country who seek employment. 

I was saddened by the economic 
implication and the social callous- 
ness of their arguments to the 
effect that periods of mass unem- 
ployment are unavoidable; that 
when they do come, the Govern- 
ment should not assure wealth- 
creating jobs but only doles and 
relief work of the WPA type. 

Again, as a Republican and a 
staunch believer in the potential- 
ities and the dynamics of the pri- 
vate enterprise system, I repudi- 
ate the philosophy of despair that 
states that private enterprise aided 
by Government cannot maintain 
full employment at all times and 
lick depressions. 


The time has come to warn eco- 
nomic and political reactionaries 
in this country that the private en- 
terprise economy is not synony- 
mous with economic privateering. 
The license of American industry 
and business to maintain and ex- 
ploit a large pool of unemployed 
but willing workers must be re- 
voked because profiteering at the 
expense of human rights threatens 
the free enterprise system itself. 


The term “maximum employ- 
nient” under a competitive system 
unaided by Government, as Mr. 
Donnelly uses the term, is not good 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


WAYNE LYMAN MORSE—A former mem- 
ber of the National War Labor Board, 
Wayne Morse was elected to. the United 
States Senate from Oregon last November. 
Born in Madison, Wisconsin. in 1900, 
Senator Morse has a Ph.B. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin, M.A. and 
LL.B. degrees from the University of Min- 
nesota, and a J.D. from Columbia. 

Before joining the staff of the University 
of Oregon in 1929, Senator Morse taught 
at the University of Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Since 1931 he has been professor 
of law at Oregon. 

Since 1936 Senator Morse has been con- 
nected with many federal boards and 
bureaus including the President’s Emer- 
gency Board; the National Defense Media- 
tion Board; National War Labor Board. 
From 1936 to 1939 he was a_ special as- 
sistant to the U.S. Attorney General and 
from 1938 to 1942 was Pacific Coast arbi- 
trator for the U.S. Department of Labor 
(Maritime Industry). 


Senator Morse has also been active in 
state and local groups for criminal and 
social reform. He is the author of seyeral 
books on legal subjects and a contributor 
to law reviews and periodicals. 


JOHN. CARL WILLIAM HINSHAW—Carl 
Hinshaw is a Republican Representative 
to Congress from the State of California 
although he was born in Chicago. He 
has a degree in Civil Engineering from 
Princeton and has had graduate work 
in the School of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Congressman Hin- 
shaw engaged in business as salesman 
and sales manager with several companies 
dealing in motor trucks, investments, real 
estate, and insurance before 1939 when 
he was elected to Congress. He has served 
as a Representative from California since 
then. 

Congressman Hinshaw was active in 
various local and state political and civic 
groups before he entered the national 
field of politics. He served in the first 
World War with the A.E.F. and was dis- 
charged as a captain. 


JAMES PAUL WARBURG—His book, For- 
eign Policy Begins at Home, published 
late in 1944 joins a long list of books 
written by Mr. Warburg. Most of Mr. 


enough because it is much less than 
full employment, and it rests up- 
on the notion that labor is a com- 
modity to be purchased when 
needed and to be returned to a 
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Warburg’s books have catchy titles, for 
example, The Money Muddle, It’s Up To 
Us, Hell Bent for Election, Still Hell 
Bent, Peace in Our Time?, Our War and 
Our Peace, and Man’s Enemy and Man. 
Mr. Warburg .has also written several 
books of poetry. 


James Warburg was born in Germany 
but he was brought to the United States 
in infancy. Even before his graduation 
from Harvard in 1917 he had a job with 
the B. & O. Railroad. In 1919 he went 
into banking in Washington, D.C. In 1921 
he was made vice president of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank in New York 
City, and in 1931 was made president. 
From 1932 until 1935 he was vice chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of Manhattan of which he is now 
a director. He is also a director of 
several railroad companies and the Pola- 
roid Corporation. 

During World War I, Mr. Warburg 
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public unemployment pool during 


periods of depression. 


Economic stability, ladies and 
gentlemen, cannot be maintained 
in America if American industry 


doesn’t get over the idea that free 
workers will ever again subsidize 
the financial shock of depression 
to business by suffering unemploy- 
ment. 

The bill has now passed the Sen- 
ate with all of its objectives and 
procedures preserved. Forces of 
reaction in America must not be 
allowed to cripple and prevent its 
final enactment. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Morse. Af- 
ter hearing these four divergent 
views, I wonder if they are talking 
about the same bill. Perhaps you 
gentlemen will come up here and 
talk these things over quietly 
around the microphone. Congress- 
man Hinshaw, we haven’t heard 
from you for awhile. 

Congressman Hinshaw: Mr. 
Denny, Mr. Warburg accused me 
of making a political speech, or 
one similar to those made in the 
last campaign, and then he pro- 
ceeded, out of the wealth of his 
information and his association 
with the OWI, to make another 
one and attacked Senator Taft. 

It’s not up to me to defend Sen- 
ator Taft, but I'd like to call the 
gentlemen’s attention to the fact 
that the question of the fortifica- 
tion of Guam was never raised in 
the United States Senate at all, and 
so, to that extent, at least, he’s 
wrong. 

Now, I’d like to ask Mr. War- 
burg a question. It’s connected 
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with the subject of employment. 
We've had a strike in the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company which has 
thrown out of work a great many 
people directly in the manufactur- 
ing business and, no doubt, a great 
many more thousand out in the var- 
ious walks of life that have to do 
with automobiles. What kind of 
unemployment do you call that? 
Mr. Denny: Mr. Warburg? 
Mr. Warburg: It’s a wife-beat- 
ing question, Mr. Congressman. I 
don’t call that any kind of unem- 
ployment except unemployment. 
Congressman Hinshaw: Is that 
the kind of unemployment that 
you intend to compensate for or 
what do you intend to do about it? 
Mr. Warburg: This bill isn’t a 
question of compensating for un- 


employment. It’s a question of 
preventing unemployment. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Congressman Hinshaw: Don’t 
you think you might go a little 
bit further? Don’t you think that 
it’s desirable that we have the 
wholehearted cooperation of all of 
the people in America to put 
America to work and to make it 
work and to make everyone happy 
and more prosperous? (Applause.) 

Mr. Warburg: Let me ask you 
a question, Congressman. 

Congressman Hinshaw: How 
about answering mine? 

Mr. Warburg: Let me ask you this 
one. It’s in answer to your ques- 
tion. You paint a truly horrible 
picture of planned economy, regi- 


mentation, and bureaucracy on the 
Moscow model. You made a simi- 
lar prophecy on another occasion, 
On’ September 6, 1940, when 
France had fallen and the Battle 
of Britain was at its height, and 
you were not much concerned 
about the safety of the United 
States and the event of a 
fascist victory in Europe, but 
you were concerned about some- 
thing else. The Congressional 
Record quotes you that day as say- 
ing, “If the United States is forced 
into a war with foreign powers, we 
will immediately set up a totali- 
tarian form of government here.” 
That sounds very much like what 
you say about the full-employment 
bill today. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Congressman Hin- 
shaw ? 


Congressman Hinshaw: Mr. 
Warburg, if you don’t think that 
the controls which were set up and 
willingly, and I participated in set- 
ting them up, in the matter of the 
War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, and sev- 
eral other agencies of the govern- 
ment approached totalitarism, I’d 
like to know what totalitarism is. 
(Applause and cries of “No!’’) 

Mr. Warburg: If we had had a 
totalitarian form of government, 
you couldn’t have been elected as 
a Republican in 1940 and 1942. 
(Applause.) 

Congressman Hinshaw: This is 
becoming very interesting. 


* 


Mr. Denny: You fellow are skirt-* 
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ing this question by very broad 
margins. (Laughter.) 
Congressman Hinshaw: I have 


stated before, as the records will | 


show, that it might be necessary, 
and I might approve, the tempor- 
ary establishment of an equivalent 


to a totalitarian government in this 


country to conduct a war. That’s 


been the principle of the American | 


Legion for a great many years. 


Mr. Warburg: You were pretty 
afraid of it in 1940. 


/ 


Mr. Denny: Well, let’s get down 
to this question. Mr. Donnelly 
perhaps you have a question. 

Mr. Donnelly: Why, yes, I think 
it’s very easy to confuse the real 
issue with a lot of rhetoric and a 
lot of so-called chimney corner 
talk. After all, the real issue pre- 
sented by this bill, and the real 
issue involved in this dialogue here 
this evening, is whether Congress 
should enact a law guaranteeing 
that hereafter, forever, every man, 
woman, and child who is able to 
work and seeking to work shall be 
provided with a useful, renumer- 
ative, regular, and full-time job. 

I say this, Congress can guar- 
antee jobs, can assure continuous 
regular employment if we want to 
follow the same system that is fol- 
lowed in Russia. But I want to say 
to you that Russia, after having 
had a system like that in effect 
pursuant to its Constitution, since 
1936, had a lower standard of 
living by 30 percent at the begin- 
ning of the war than was true 


back in the time of Czars. Now, 
do we want that kind of a govern- 
ment here? (Cries of “No!”) 

Senator Morse: Well, I appre- 
ciate Mr. Donnelly’s point of view, 
but I think we need to keep in 
mind the fact that this bill does 
not call for regimented economy. 
This bill calls for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume what I think 
is the responsibility of any demo- 
ctatic government, namely, to stand 
ready and willing at all times to 
come to the aid of private enter- 
ptise by those expenditures and 
those investments necessary to keep 
the peak load of full employment 
going at all times. (Applause.) 

Now, let me make perfectly 
clear that under this bill, the Con- 
gress of the United States will 
pass judgment by votes up or down 
en any specific recommedation of 
the President for any specific ex- 
penditure. Your representatives 
will be there to pass judgment on 
whether or not the economic con- 
ditions of any period of time are 
such, as far as the employment 
problem is concerned, that private 
industry as of that time needs the 
aid proposed by the President and 
approved by the Congress in a 
given expenditure. 

I say rather than send those un- 
employed into a pool of unem- 
ployment, try to exist on the basis 
of a dole of lowering purchasing 
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powers that will result therefrom, 
and the loss that will accrue to 
private industry as the result of 
that loss of purchasing power, it 
is clearly our obligation as your 
representatives to see to it that we 
invest the public funds in an 
endeavor to keep the people of this 
country employed. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Morse. ' Well, it looks like we're 
getting down to the cases now and 
this audience is now going to ask 
you a great many questions. Let’s 
take a breather while we pause for 
station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting, the pro- 
gram that gives both sides of ques- 
tions vitally important to you, 
sponsored by the most widely read 
magazine, The Reader’s Digest. 

Tonight, Senator Wayne Morse, 
Financier James B. Warburg, Rep- 
resentative Carl Hinshaw, and 
Manfacturer James L. Donnelly are 
discussing the topic, “Is the Full 
Employment Bill a Threat to Pri- 
vate Industry.” 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period, immediately following, 
send for the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin. Just write to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York, and en- 
close 10 cents to cover the cost of 
ptinting and mailing. Now, here 
again is Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready 
tor the questions. We'll start with 
the gentleman back there in the 
hall. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Warburg, do you not 
think that the fallacy of the bill 
is the absence of an appropriation 
with it? Without an appropriation 
the bill may not have any strength 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Warburg: I feel very much 
reassured about that feature. That 
was what disturbed me most. But 
I feel very much reassured by what 
Senator Morse just said to us. I 
confess that my feeling about Sen- 
ator Taft is a little bit like the 
Congressman’s feeling about the 
Communists. He fears the Com- 
munists even when bearing gifts, 
and I fear Senator Taft even when 
presenting clarifying amendments. 
(Applause.) To change the meta- 
phor, it may be the voice of Taft, 
but I sense the cold and clammy 


hand of Herbert Hoover. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: I take it Mr. War- 


burg doesn’t like Mr. Hoover, 
either. All right, thanks. 

Man: Representative Carl Hin- 
shaw, you stated that because of 
the fact that liberal forces favored 
the bill, it should not be passed. 
Can you suggest an alternative that 
will provide full employment, and 
still maintain a high standard of 
living for everyone? 


Congressman Hinshaw: 


My. 
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friend, you have misunderstoo 
the statement that I made. I sai 
that the fact that certain organi- 
zations seemed to favor it was a 
reason to look at it with a great: 
deal of care. I did not say that it 
was a reason for opposing it. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Do you 
want to take a couple of minutes, 
Congressman, and answer the last 
half of that question? If you're 
not in favor of this bill, how would 
you tackle this problem of full 
employment, roughly speaking? 

Congressman Hinshaw: As Mr. 
Warburg has pointed out, I have 
not said that I was opposed to the 
bill. I could very easily be in 
favor of this bill because it has a 
lot of features to it that I have 
advocated for a long, long time for 
the prevention of unemployment. 
The trouble with the bill, as I see 
it, is the fact that until you have 
a cessation of unemployment due 
te work stoppages, you are very 
liable to throw the administration 
of this bill into a cocked hat. I 
may vote for the bill before I get 
through. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con- 
gressman, come here and help me 
out on one thing. You still feel 
that the bill in its present form is 
a threat to private industry. Is 
that correct? Or at least you are 
on that side of the question. Are 
you and Mr. Warburg going to 
swap sides? (Laughter.) 


Congressman Hinshaw: No, if 
you will read what I said, Mr. 
Denny, you will find that I said 
that to the extent that it is ap- 
proved by these organizations who 
are vowed to destroy private en- 
terprise, it isa threat. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. I didn’t want to see the de- 
bate going up in smoke, see? At 
least we’ve got two people on op- 
posite sides—Senator Morse and 
Mr. Donnelly. (Laughter.) The 
gentleman back there with a ques- 
tion for Senator Morse. 

Man: Senator Morse. Would 
the enactment of the full-employ- 
ment bill have a tendency to dis- 
turb or destroy individual or col- 
lective initiative or possibly en- 
courage dictatorial bureaucracy? 

Senator Morse: 1 think decidedly 
not. I think that one of the great 
benefits of the bill would be that 
it would provide or rather stabilize 
full purchasing power in America 
as well as full employment, and 
that would provide for plenty of 
initiative. (Applause.) 

Man: _ Congressman Hinshaw. 
My question is this: Do you an- 
ticipate an uninterrupted period of 
endless prosperity only if the full- 


employment bill is defeated? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s a leading 
question. 


Congressman Hinshaw: 1 don’t 
think that that’s a question, Mr. 
Denny. 


nel 


Mr. Denny: Isn’t that what you 
lawyers call a leading question? 

Congressman Hinshaw: “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?” 
That’s what you mean. . 

Mr. Denny: That’s the kind of 
question that Mr. Warburg said 
you asked him. That’s pretty bad. 
That’s a question that involves 
long explanation. We'll let the 
Congressman out of that. We'll 
take the question from the gentle- 
man in the balcony. 

Man: Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Denny: No, the gentleman 
with the coat off, and the bow tie, 
and the wavy hair. (Laughter.) 

Man: Your main objection to 
the bill is that it hands govern- 
ment the responsibility of provid- 
ing maximum employment. How 
can you oppose any measure of this 
sort when at every turn industry 
has failed to do so? 

Mr. Donnelly: Will you state 
the question again, please? 

Man: Your main objection to 
the bill is that it hands govern- 
ment the responsibility for provid- 
ing maximum employment. How 
can you oppose any measure of this 
sort when at every turn industry 
has failed to do so? 


Mr. Donnelly: Well, I wouldn’t 
admit that industry has failed to 
do so. On the other hand, let me 
say this that prior to 1929 or 1930 
there had been only one instance 
in the history of our private enter- 
prise system where there were 
more than 3,000,000 persons un- 


employed. That was back in 1921 
when there were 4,700,000 unem- 
ployed. I think that’s a pretty 
good record. 

Moreover, let me _ say this. 
There’s been a lot of talk about 
planned economy correcting unem- 
ployment. During the period from 
1933 down to 1939, there were 
more laws passed in this country 
with the purpose of trying to cor- 
rect economic dislocations than 
ever before in the history of any 
country. 

What was the result? After 
six years of so-called planned econ- 
omy how many people did we have 
unemployed? Almost 10,000,000 
people. (Applause.) Now if that 
isn’t a pretty good evidence of 
how planned economy works, I’d 
like to know what is. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman here. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Donnelly. 

Mr. Denny: Now wait a min- 
ute. You have a number two 
card for Mr. Warburg and you're 
asking a question of Mr. Donnelly. 
I want a question for Mr. War- 


The 


burg. Yes? The gentleman over 
there. 
Man: Mr. Warburg. Do you 


think that it’s possible that ma- 
chines will take the place of men 
to an extent that it will cause a 
national unemployment crisis? 
Mr. Warburg: No, because"every 
time a technological improvement 
invents a machine which takes the 
place of men, it also creates the 
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process of making the machine ||| 


which needs men. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
sailor. 

Sailor: Senator Morse mentioned 
that the private enterprise system 
is being questioned by the nations 
of the world. I was wondering if 
he had in reference the six billion 
dollar questions? 

Mr. Denny: Yes? 

Senator Morse: They are very 
glad to get the loans from a private 
enterprise Nation, I can assure 
you. On that point let me make | 
myself perfectly clear, that I in- 
tend, as far as my votes are con- 
cerned, to see to it that we get a 
little security for some of those 
loans. (Applause.) _ 

While I’m on my feet, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it’s only fair, at least 
im presenting my point of view on 
another matter, to point out that 
when you talk about the type of 
planning that was done during 
1933 to ’41 it wasn’t the type of 
planning that’s called for by the 
full-employment bill. It was just 
the type of planning that will never 
produce full employment, because 
it was work relief and dole plan- 


ning. It was not planning on 
wealth creating projects. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. You 


have a comment, Mr. Donnelly? 
Mr. Donnelly: Yes, please. The 
difference between the kind of 
planning that was engaged in in 
the period from 1933 to 1939— 
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the difference between the type of 
planning we had then and the type 
of planning that is contemplated 
by this bill is that every year we 
will tinker with the mechanism, 
tinker with this finely synchronized 
thing we call out economy just 
like children playing with a watch. 
Now how can businessmen carry 
on with assurance and confidence 
and do business under that kind 
of a situation? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Donnelly. Mr. Warburg? 

Mr. Warburg: May. 1 comment 
upon the comment of Mr. Don- 


nelly? 
Mr. Denny: Yes. 
Mr. Warburg: It seems to me 


that anyone who says that a sys- 
tem which “only produces four 
million unemployed’ has the very 
strange point of view. If Mr. Don- 
nelly had been one of the four 
million, I think he’d put it a little 


_ differently. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Donnelly. 


Mr. Donnelly: 1 didn’t intend 
to give that impression. I don’t 
think I did. I simply said that 
quite contrary to the impression 
that seems to be current in various 
quarters, that our private enter- 
prise system is susceptible to the 
kind of depressions that we had 
back in 1929 and ’30, that the 
greatest depression we had priot 
to that period was back in 1921 
when we had four million and a 
half people: out of employment. 
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As a matter of fact, as you well 
know, there are always a great 
many people out of employment 


that don’t want to work. (Ap- 
plause.) ; 
Mr. Denny: Senator Morse? 


Senator Morse: Yd like to make 
a comment on the last point. Of 
course, the bill specifically is aimed 
to benefit those willing and able 
and seeking employment. We feel 
that those people are entitled, in 
a democratic government, to main- 
tain a high standard of living. 
( Applause.) 

Man: Representative Hinshaw. 
Wouldn’t the consideration and 
passage of the bill by Congress 
explode once and for all the myth 
that uncontrolled private enter- 
prise by itself can provide ade- 
quate fair employment? 

Mr. Denny: Did you get it? 

Congressman Hinshaw: No. I 
don’t believe so. He said wouldn’t 
the passage of the bill explode the 
myth that— 

Mr. Denny: —private enterprise 
by itself can provide full employ- 
ment? 

Congressman Hinshaw: J think 
that the passage of the bill would 
be a correct admission, but it 
wouldn’t explode a myth. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over here? 

Man: My question is directed 
to Senator Morse. Does this bill] 
increase the powers of Congress 
in any way to cope with the situa- 


The 


tion of unemployment and, if not, 
what is the object of passing it? 


Senator Morse: Well, under the 
bill, Congress, as I have said in 
my major remarks, will pass upon 
the national employment budget 
program that is submitted by the 
President and his staff to the Con- 
gress, and if it finds merit in any 
of those proposals, it has the power 
now to vote them up or down. 
The point is that what this bill 
does—and this is a very important 
thing, I think, from the stand- 
point of national psychology—this 
will gives an assurance to the 
workers of this country who are 
willing and wanting to work, that 
the resources of this Government 
would be brought to their aid and 
the aid of private enterprise dur- 
ing the period of depression to 


give them a decent job. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
‘Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


man in the balcony? 

Man: I want to direct my 
question to Mr. Donnelly. Don’t 
you think that in view of the fact 
that if Congress does pass this bill, 
the bill itself would help the vet- 
erans coming back to a great ex- 
tent, and it will do something 
that they can look forward to and 
not depend on a hit-and-miss prop- 
osition like it was before the last 
war? : 

Mr. Donnelly: No. I do not. 

Man: Don’t you think the bill 


will aid somewhat the situation 
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that is bound to come up when 
practically all the boys come home? 

Mr. Donnelly: No, I do not. 
T think that we must keep in mind 
that the only way that you can get 
niaximum employment is through 
stimulating maximum production. 
Now this bill is calculated—and I 


didn’t say designed—I think it’s | 


calculated to discourage produc- 
tion. It will impair confidence. It 
will cause men to lack confidence 
in the future who are engaged in 
production and manufacturing, and 
thereby, in’ my opinion, it will 
cause unemployment. The very 
passage of this bill, in my opinion, 
is calculated to precipitate a de- 


pression. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Man: Senator Morse. How 


do you account for the fact that 
in Washington, D. C., a well- 
known commentator the other 
night had these figures. I quote 
them for you. He said there were 
741 people unemployed and 7,000 
jobs offered by the U. S. Unem- 
ployment Service, that is, the gov- 
ernment service. They have had 
no applicants for them. They speak 
of a 7,000 ratio to 741. You pick 
up your newspapers today. You 
find jobs going begging. Now, 
there are a certain amount of peo- 
ple who don’t want to work, what 
are you going to do with them if 
you pass this bill? (Applause.) 
Senator Morse: This bill would 
have no application to them at all. 
If they don’t want to work, this 


| 
| 
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bill isn’t going to force them to 
work. This bill is going to take 
the steps to make available jobs 
for the people that want to work, 
if private enterprise finds it im- 
possible to supply a sufficient num- 
ber of jobs. 

Now, I think you'll have to 
agree that the rather hysterical 
period that we’re going through 
these days in regard to the Amer- 
ican labor situation is not a period 
that ought to be used in evaluating 
the importance and purpose of this 
bill in a future period when we're 
faced with the danger of a real 
depression. 

We're not confronted with any 
problem of depression today. Your 
own figures show that there is 
ample employment for those that 
want employment. Incidentally, 
however, let us not jump to the 
conclusion that, because we find a 
good many people walking the 
streets today, that that means that 
all the wrong in regard to those 
controversies is to be found on the 
labor side of the table. 

I think it is very important that 
we keep our heads pretty cool these 
days in trying to evaluate this 
strike situation. Try to deter- 
mine what merit there is on both 
sides of the table, because I can 
assure you that you'll find that 
there’s plenty of wrong on each 
side of the table. (Applause.) 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, 
because I think it’s so vital to 
private enterprise, let’s not over- 
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look another great class in America 
tonight. That is American agri- 
culture, because I think this bill 
will do more to stabilize the very 
foundation of American private 
enterprise, which is, of course, 
American agriculture. Because the 
farmer knows that, after all, his 
market is the market basket of the 
worker in the city, and, without 
jobs on the basis of which that 
worker can pay decent prices for 
farm goods, we’re going to be 
faced with a farm depression in 
America. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you. 
Donnelly has a comment. 

Mr. Donnelly: I wanted to com- 
ment upon Senator Morse’s refer- 
ence to the relationship between 
this bill and the farming industry. 
I had an opportunity to look over 
the records of the hearings on this 
bill before the Senate Committee 
in Washington, and I find that the 
largest farmers’ organization in the 
United States—the American Farm 
Bureau—went on record as being 
unequivocally opposed to this legis- 
lation. (Applause.) 

Mr. Warburg: May I comment 
on that? The Farm Bureau is the 
largest organization of the big in- 
dustrial farmers, not of the small 
farmers. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Warburg. Now, while our speak- 
ers prfepare to summarize this 
evening’s discussion — you'll hear 
from two of them again in just a 
moment—America’s Town Meeting 


Mr. 


and The Reader's Digest are hon- 
ored to present a special guest who 
_ has an important message for you. 
He’s Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the National War Fund. 
Mr. Aldrich. (Applause.) 

Mr. Aldrich: Ladies and gentle- 
men. The months immediately 
ahead of us this fall and winter 
will present a critical period in 
human history. Right now, most 
agencies of the National War 
Fund must keep their programs at 
a peak, both their services for out 
own Armed Forces and their serv- 
ices for our Allies overseas. 

The entertainment of soldiers 
occupying enemy countries, the 
problems of demobilization and of 
convalescence from wounds or 
sickness among our servicemen and 
merchant seamen require maximum 
assistance from USO, USO Camp 
Shows, and from United Seamen’s 
Service. 

Considering USO Camp Shows 
alone, within the next 90 days, they 
will send to the Pacific area an 
additional 86 units, comprising 
1,200 performers to entertain the 
Occupational Forces. This pro- 
gram, one of the heaviest assign- 
ments ever undertaken in the 
theatrical world, will more than 
double in three months the entire 
previous achievements of USO 
Camp Shows. 

Our liberated Allies in Europe 
and the Pacific face a most difficult 
fall and winter. To these suffering, 
war-shocked people, the 


relief 


agencies of the National War Fund 
are sending emergency materials 
and giving personal aid, supple- 
menting the work done through 
governmental channels. 

It is most important that we 
continue these great humanitarian 
services for our own and for our 
Allies. You can help to support 
this work by giving to your own 
Community War Fund. Be gener- 
ous in victory! (Applause:) 

Mr. Denny: Fhank you, Mr. 
Winthrop Aldrich: « It’s an honor 
to have you with us this evening. 
Now for the summaries of this 
discussion. Mr. Warburg, will you 
give us the summary for the nega- 
tive? - Mr. Warburg. 

+ Mr. Warburg: JV first want to 
straighten out one misstatement of 
my own. I said that Senator Taft 
voted against the fortification of 
Guam. Congressman Hinshaw is 
perfectly correct in saying that he 
did not do so. However, I have 
been to the Congressional Library 
and I find that the Congressman 
himself is the one who voted 
against the fortification of Guam, 
also against the Selective Service 
Act, also against Lend-Lease. 

There is one point which has 
not been sufficiently stressed and 
that is the danger to peace if we 
in this country do not maintain 
full production and full employ- 
ment. We are too big a part of 
the world’s producing and consum- 
ing machinery not to affect every 
part of the world if we go wrong. 
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Another deep depression here 
would inevitably mean dislocation, 
mass unemployment, and resurgent 
nationalism throughout the world. 
That is the road to war. The 
American people are not going to 
risk what they have just won by 
failure to do the simple thing here 
at home and spend money to pre- 
vent unemployment rather than 
spending it to take care of the 
people who are unemployed. (Ap- 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 

Warburg. Now, Congressman Hin- 
shaw, will you summarize for the 
affirmative, please? 

Congressman Hinshaw: Yes, I'd 
be glad to and, of course, Mr. 
Warburg is wrong again. I hold 
in my hand the hearings on that 
bill—the Naval Authorization Bill 
of 1939—and likewise the commit- 
tee report. The committee report 
says in conclusion here, “from the 
above it can be seen that there is 
no provision to fortify Guam as 
had been widely and incorrectly 
understood to be the case.” Again 
wrong, Mr. Warburg. 

Mr, Denny: You'd better get 
yours and Senator Taft’s records 
straight here, Congressman. 

Congressman Hinshaw: 
that’s the trouble with these propa- 
ganists—they are trying to be- 
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smirch instead of telling the truth. 
(Shouts and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: About 15 seconds. 

Congressman Hinshaw: Well, to 
try to summarize it-in 15 seconds, 
I hope for full employment myself, 
and it may be that this bill will 
do it. My friend, Mr. Donnelly is 
certain that the bill will not do it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Hinshaw, Mr. Donnelly, 
Mr. Warburg, and Senator Morse. 
You have given us a very stimulat- 
ing discussion on a timely topic. 

Now I want to call your atten- 
tion to the next in our series of 
problems on reconversion next 
week when the discussion strikes 
at the very heart of the present 
controversy between labor and 
management under the title 
“Should Industry Grant Labor’s 
Demands for a Thirty Percent 
Wage Increase?” Our speakers will 
be Mr. Walter Reuther, vice presi- 
dent of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union CIO, who says 
“Yes,” and Mr. George Romney, 
general manager of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. What 
do you think? 

Announcer: Be sure to tune in 
when The Reader’s Digest brings 
you Town Meeting next week. 
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